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Remember  them  that  had  the.  rule  over  you,  which  spake 
unto  you  the  word  of  God" — HEB.  xiii.  7. 


EMEMBER  your  leaders,  TWV  yyovfjievwv.  No  doubt 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  was  thinking  of  some  of  the 
earlier  leaders  of  the  Christian  faith,  men  like  S.  James, 
or  S.  Peter,  or  S.  Paul,  men  who  had  lived  in  Christ  and 
recently  died  in  Christ,  and  had  left  behind  them,  to  more 
than  one  body  of  Christians,  the  legacy  of  their  sayings 
and  their  example. 

This  was  the  first  meaning  of  the  words,  but  it  was  not 
the  last.  We  are  true  to  their  spirit,  if  not  to  their  letter,  if 
we  give  them  a  yet  wider  scope.  Remember  your  leaders — 
the  men  and  the  women  who  have  led  you  all  your  life  long, 
who  have  been  your  guiding  star,  who  have  interpreted  to 
you  the  secrets  of  nature,  of  man,  of  yourself,  of  home,  of 
history,  of  God — yes,  the  leaders  who  have  gone  before  you 
in  the  upward  road,  "  forward  to  the  starry  track,"  and  have 
spoken  to  you — so  you  felt  it  to  be — some  part  of  that 
manifold  "word  of  God"  which  had  first  been  revealed  to 
themselves. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  to-day  of  the  great 
Leader  whom  we  have  all  just  lost.  Criticism  must  of  course 
be  left  to  other  places  and  other  lips.  It  is  not  here,  certainly 


it  is  not  by  me,  that  the  genius  of  such  a  man  as  Alfred 
Tennyson  is  to  be  weighed  or  analysed.  Speaking  in  this 
our  Trinity  Chapel,  to  you  Trinity  men,  of  the  greatest  Trinity 
man  since  Newton,  I  can  have  but  one  object,  in  the  few 
minutes  at  my  disposal,  and  that  is  to  remind  you  in  what 
sense  he  was  a  religious  teacher,  speaking  to  our  hearts  and 
minds  some  authentic  "  word  of  God." 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  one  of  our  most  gifted  Fellows 
and  Tutors — I  mean  Julius  Hare,  the  friend  of  Thirlwall  and 
Whewell  and  Arnold  and  Bunsen — dedicated  his  Guesses  at 
Truth  to  William  Wordsworth.  One  of  the  sentences  in  his 
Dedication  might  a  fortnight  since  have  been  addressed  by 
ourselves  to  Tennyson.  It  runs  as  follows :  "  Many  will 
join  in  my  prayer  that  health  and  strength  of  body  and 
mind  may  be  granted  to  you  to  complete  the  noble  works 
which  you  have  still  in  store,  so  that  men  may  learn  more 
worthily  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  a  glorious  gift 
God  bestows  on  a  nation  when  He  gives  them  a  poet." 

Again,  some  six  years  afterwards,  John  Keble  was  dedi- 
cating to  the  same  Wordsworth  the  remarkable  Lectures1 
which  as  Professor  of  Poetry  he  had  delivered  at  Oxford. 
He  there  speaks  of  him  as  the  true  Philosopher  and  Sacred 
Bard,  whom  God  had  raised  up  in  a  hard  and  worldly  age 
to  be  the  High  Priest  not  only  of  noble  poetry  but  also 
of  Divine  Truth. 

To  each  of  these  wise  and  holy  men,  Hare  and  Keble,  it 
would  have  seemed  but  natural  to  speak  of  Wordsworth  as  a 
Leader  who  for  long  years,  whether  they  would  hear  or 
whether  they  would  forbear,  had  spoken  to  his  countrymen 
"  the  word  of  God ",  nor  would  this  praise  of  his  great 
predecessor  have  seemed  strained  or  affected  to  Tennyson 
himself. 

1  See  Appendix. 


I  can  of  course  select  only  a  very  few  of  our  Poet's 
messages,  but  you  will  remember,  as  I  recall  them,  that 
they  come  from  one  of  ourselves ;  one  whose  mind,  eminently 
original  as  it  was,  was  in  no  slight  degree  moulded  by 
Trinity ;  moulded  partly  by  the  spirit  of  the  place  and 
partly  by  his  friendships  here ;  moulded  largely,  as  he  would 
himself  have  said,  by  that  Friend  of  rare  genius  and  "  virginal 
purity"  of  heart  whom  his  affection  still  makes  a  living  power 
among  men, 

That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God. 

Who  would  have  thought  when  those  two  young  men, 
Arthur  Hallam  and  Alfred  Tennyson,  met  here  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  the  one  from  Eton  the  other  from  his  father's 
Rectory  in  Lincolnshire,  that  their  friendship  would  become 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  two 
generations ;  that  it  would  give  birth  to  the  supreme  religious 
Poem  of  our  century,  the  companion  and  guide  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  spiritual  wanderers,  a  pillar  of  cloud  in 
the  day  of  speculation,  and  a  very  pillar  of  fire  in  the  night 
of  sorrow  ?  All  true  friendships  of  the  young  have  their 
mystery  and  their  poetry,  but  there  are  few  indeed  which 
contain  an  In  Memoriam. 

I.  Shall  we,  then,  be  wrong  if  we  place  first  among  his 
messages  to  our  inner  ear  his  profound  reverence  for  veracity 
—truth  to  yourself,  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  truth,  whether  it 
comes  to  you  easily  as  a  gracious  birthright,  or  bought  by  a 
great  price  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  ?  He  was  asked  once  to 
suggest  a  motto  for  a  society  in  America  to  be  called  by  his 
name.  In  his  reply  he  wrote,  "  Will  the  following  Welsh 
motto  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?  I  have  it  in  encaustic  tiles 
on  the  pavement  of  my  entrance  hall:  'The  truth  against  the 
world.'  A  very  old  British  apophthegm,  and  I  think  a  noble 
one."  All  who  knew  Tennyson,  whether  personally  or  by  his 
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writings,  will  attest  that  this  rugged  love  of  truth  was  part  of 
the  man.  As  it  was  said  of  Chatham,  that  no  officer  ever 
entered  his  room  without  coming  out  a  braver  man,  so  it 
might  be  said  of  our  Trinity  Poet  that  no  man  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  a  walk  or  a  talk  with  Tennyson  without  a 
deepening  within  him  of  the  conviction  how  vast  a  part  of 
all  religion  is  the  soul's  truth  with  its  God.  Hence  came 
those  two  utterances  in  In  Memoriam,  two  out  of  many.  In 
one  of  them,  after  re-reading  what  he  calls  "  the  noble  letters  " 
of  his  dead  friend,  he  singles  out  for  praise 

lrrhe  faith,  the  vigour,  bold  to  dwell 

On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back. 

And  again,  in  lines  more  famous,  speaking  of  the  same 
dear  friend : 

2Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts,  and  gather'd  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them  :   thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own  ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 

I  think  I  may  say  with  truth  that  those  noble  lines  were 
the  guiding  star  of  many  of  the  best  lives  in  England  forty 
and  thirty  years  ago.  With  my  whole  heart  I  believe  that 
they  spoke  to  us  "  the  word  of  God " — a  word  deeply 
needed,  worthily  uttered,  profoundly  blest  to  many  a  soul. 

Some  twenty  years  since,  I  remember  the  two  most  famous 
of  them, 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds, 

1  In  Mem.  xciv.  2  Ib.  xcv. 


being  selected  for  censure  by  a  great  preacher  under  the 
dome  of  St  Paul's.  He  too  was  "  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light,"  and  spoke  in  his  day  to  many  a  Christian  heart  and 
mind  the  truest  "  word  of  God."  But  I  felt,  as  I  heard  him 
giving  his  message  to  those  spell-bound  thousands,  that  he 
did  not  fully  understand  the  drift  of  our  great  Cambridge 
seer.  A  veil  was  on  his  heart  as  he  read  these  bold  but 
most  reverent  words.  He  knew  indeed  that  the  soul  of  man 
needs  an  anchor,  if  it  is  to  voyage  safely  or  to  fight  worthily ; 
but  he  did  not  enough  reflect  that  many  of  the  strongest  and 
truest  souls  need,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  ride  with  loose  cables, 
else  they  will  snap  their  fastenings  and  be  broken  upon  the 
shore. 

II.  "  Truth  with  yourself  and  with  God,"  that  was  one 
of  our  Poet's  voices.  He  hearkened  to  it,  and  he  had  his 
reward.  Like  his  gifted  friend,  "  the  man  "  he  "  held  as  half 
divine,"  he  too,  as  the  years  passed  on,  "  came  at  length  to 
find  a  stronger  faith  his  own."  And  to  this  faith  he  gave,  as 
Wordsworth  might  have  said,  most  "  timely  utterance." 
Deeply  attracted  as  he  was  to  every  fresh  Eureka  of  Phy- 
sical Science,  following  its  onward  march  with  the  open-eyed 
eagerness  not  only  of  a  disciple  but  almost  of  a  combatant, 
he  drew  further  and  further  from  what  he  regarded  as  Ma- 
terialism. Dreading  nothing,  suspecting  nothing,  explaining 
away  nothing,  he  held,  with  ever-increasing  clearness  of  vision, 
to  the  Law  within  the  law,  the  Will  behind  the  Matter,  the 
Love  at  the  back  of  all  that  exalts  most — Man  at  his  best 
and  Nature  at  her  purest — and  also  of  all  that  shocks  and 
perplexes  most — the  vision  of  sin,  the  omnipresence  of 
cruelty,  the  ghastly  importunities  of 

1  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine, 

shrieking  against  the  pious  creed. 

1  In  Mem.  LV. 
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And  then,  as  to  this  small  shifting  scene  that  we  call 
earthly  life  being  "  the  be-all  and  the  end-all "  of  believers 
in  the 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

who,  I  ask,  whether  poet,  or  divine,  or  simple  devout  peasant 
or  artisan — who  more  steadfast  in  his  faith  that  Death  speaks 
not  the  final  word  in  the  Universe  of  the  living  God  ?  Cut 
away  Immortality,  he  would  hold,  and  where  is  the  basis  of 
your  Ideals  ? 

1  Truth  for  truth,  and  good  for  good  !   The  Good,  the  True,  the  Pure, 

the  Just; 
Take  the  charm  '  For  ever '  from  them,  and  they  crumble  into  dust. 

Yes,  the  Being,  the  Personality,  the  Love  of  God  ;  the 
worth,  the  majesty,  the  deathlessness  of  the  human  Soul ; 
the  final  victory  of  good  over  evil ;  the  "  one  far-off  divine 
event.  To  which  the  whole  creation  moves" — this  was  part  of 
the  voice  which  spoke  to  himself  in  an  age  of  many  chilly 
doubts  and  many  stark  denials,  and  it  was  part  also  of  the 
voice  with  which  he  spoke  to  us  and  to  you. 

III.  Let  us  pass  briefly  to  other  messages,  hardly  less 
divine.  Who,  my  friends,  my  Trinity  friends,  has  spoken 
more  impressively,  and  with  anything  like  equal  personal 
authority,  on  that  gravest  danger  of  Academic  life,  the  selfish 
enjoyment  of  intellectual  treasures  ?  Think  for  a  moment  of 
his  Palace  of  Art.  Is  it  not,  for  such  societies  as  ours, 
indeed  a  part  of  the  eternal  "  word  of  God  ? "  Nay,  is  it 
not  an  expansion  of  those  two  oracles  of  the  great  Apostle — 
"Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  love  buildeth,"  and  again, 
"  Though  I  know  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  have 
not  love,  I  am  nothing "  ?  Intellect  alone  will  not  satisfy. 
Such  is  the  law,  but  how  few  believe  that  it  holds  good  for 
themselves  and  their  friends.  Anyhow  few  men  of  ability 

1  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After. 
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get  far  on  in  life  without  trying  the  experiment.     Again  and 
again  we  see  our  Poet's  vision  of 

A  soul, 
A  sinful  soul — 

ay,  and  not  always  a  sinful  soul,  often  too,  a  graceful  soul— 

possess'd  of  many  gifts, 
•x-  ***** 

That  did  love  Beauty  only,  (Beauty  seen 

In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind), 

And  Knowledge  for  its  beauty;  or  if  Good, 

Good  only  for  its  beauty,  seeing  not 

That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge,  are  three  sisters, 

****** 
And  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  tears. 
And  he  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  Love. 

IV.  Who,  again,  among  poets  has  more  nobly  fixed  the 
throne  at  once  and  the  limits  of  knowledge  ?     Witness  such 
lines  as  these,  the  more  trite  the  better  for  our  purpose : 

1  Let  Knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster. 
Or  again, 

2  Who  loves  not  Knowledge?     Who  shall  rail 

Against  her  beauty  ?     May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper  !     Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  ?     Let  her  work  prevail. 

But  then,  after  this  ungrudging  homage, 

let  her  know  her  place, 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

V.  Who,  again,  in  the  long  and  glorious  list  of  singers 
from  Dante  downwards,  who  has  written  at  once  more  pas- 
sionately, and  at  the  same  time  more  purely  and  chastely,  of 
human  love  ?     Surely  it  was  a  true  "  word  of  God "  to  our 


1  Preface  to  In  Memoriam. 


In  Mem.  cxiii. 
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•generation,  tempted  and  enfeebled  as  it  has  been  by  many 
plausible  and  some  shameless  revivals  of  paganism,  when,  in 
one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes 1  of  either  modern  or  ancient 
literature,  the  knightly  King  reveals  the  spell  by  which  he 
had  hoped  to  establish  his  kingdom  of  purity : 

for  indeed  I  knew 

Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

It  was  no  ascetic  that  thus  sung.  It  was  a  man  of  full 
blood  and  strong  passions,  who  had  been  taught  early  that 

2  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 

are  the  forces  that  lead  men  to  lasting  power  in  a  world  of 
which  God  is  the  King  and  Duty  the  law. 

VI.  Yet  again,  how  hopeful  our  Leader  was !  It  is 
something  for  us,  in  an  age  much  infected  by  sickly  pessi- 
mism, to  remember  that  its  two  chief  poetic  voices,  the 
voice  of  Browning  and  the  voice  of  Tennyson,  never  ceased 
to  hark  us  "  Forwards !  "  It  is  no  mere  pathetic  chance — 
though  it  surely  is  most  pathetic — that  the  very  last  words  of 
each  of  these  great  men  struck  the  same  high  note,  the  one 
with  characteristic  force,  the  other  with  characteristic  grace 
and  sweetness. 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 

No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer ! 

Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
1  Strive  and  thrive  ! '  cry  *  Speed, — fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here  ! ' 

1  Idylls  of  the  King,   Guinevere.  2  (Enone. 


Such  was  part  of  the  grand  rugged  "Epilogue"  of 
Browning  that  thrilled  us  all  two  short  years  ago.  With 
those  words  he  left  us.  They  were  words  of  unconquerable 
valour  and  inextinguishable  hope. 

And  now  we  have  laid  beside  him  in  the  same  grave  the 
friend  whom  he  described  as 

"Alfred  Tennyson, 

In  Poetry — Illustrious  and  Consummate  ; 
In  Friendship — Noble  and  Sincere." 

What,  then,  are  Tennyson's  latest  words  also,  the  words 
enshrined  in  music,  that  was  chanted  over  his  grave,  by  Her 
who  has  been  the  grace  and  blessing  of  more  than  half  his 
life  ? 

1When  the  dumb  Hour,  clothed  in  black, 
Brings  the  Dreams  about  my  bed, 
Call  me  not  so  often  back, 
Silent  Voices  of  the  dead, 
Toward  the  lowland  ways  behind  me, 
And  the  sunlight  that  is  gone ! 
Call  me  rather,  silent  voices, 
Forward  to  the  starry  track 
Glimmering  up  the  heights  beyond  me 
On,  and  always  on  ! 

Forward  ever,  on,  and  always  on — may  we  not  add, 
"forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  straining  for- 
ward to  the  things  that  are  before 2 "  ? 

VII.  Once  more,  what  lessons  our  great  Leader  taught 
us  of  tolerance,  of  kindliness,  of  forgiveness,  of  respect  for  the 
poor  and  the  lowly,  of  a  patriotism  proud  yet  not  boastful, 
the  patriotism  due  to  no  mean  country,  but 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

1  Inserted  by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs  Macmillan. 

2  Phil.  iii.   13. 


Surely  these  thoughts  have  sunk  into  hearts  as  well  as 
ears.  Surely  love  of  country  has,  largely  through  his  influence, 
been  rescued  from  the  rant  of  the  vulgar  vapourer,  and,  like 
the  soldier's  flag,  been  consecrated  on  the  altar  of  our  faith. 

Is  not  this  the  patriotism  which  rings  through  his  Ode  on 
the  Death  of  Wellington  ?  What  English  singer  since  Milton 
has  been  endowed  at  once  with  the  power  of  thought  and  the 
power  of  musical  song  to  produce  so  majestic  a  tribute  to 
the  "  foremost  captain  of  his  time,"  "  the  statesman-warrior, 
moderate,  resolute  "  ?  Some  who  are  here  to-day  have  heard 
him  read  it,  and  marked  how  the  man  was  thrilled  by  his 
own  creation.  Surely  there  is  noble  theology  as  well  as  noble 
poetry  in  the  high-wrought  passage : 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory: 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 

Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 

His  path  upward,  and  prevail'd, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 

To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

The  Poet  who  wrote  thus  on  that  solemn  national  occasion 
spoke  to  the  men  of  forty  years  ago  a  true  "  word  of  God." 

Ah !  my  friends,  members  of  his  College,  some  of  you 
for  the  first  time  entering  "the  reverend  walls"  in  which 
sixty-four  years  ago  he  first  "wore  the  gown,"  let  us  long 
"  remember  "  this  revered  Leader  of  thought,  of  manners,  of 
feeling,  of  manly  emotion,  I  do  not  scruple  to  add  of  pro- 
found religion.  As  we  look  at  his  bust1  in  the  Library  which 
shows  him  in  his  prime,  as  we  look  at  the  noble  portrait2  in 
our  Hall  which  is  weighted  with  the  dignity  of  fourscore 
years,  let  us  "  remember "  the  great  Trinity  man  who  was 

1  By  the  late  Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.  1857. 

2  Presented  to  the  College  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  1890. 
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so  proud  of  us,  and  of  whom  we  and  our  country  were  so 
proud. 

When  last  Sunday  the  Dead  March  was  played  in  his 
honour,  first  before  the  University,  secondly  by  his  own 
attached  friend  on  this  our  splendid  organ;  when,  again,  we 
heard  it,  some  of  us,  in  the  high  dark  Abbey,  where  they  laid 
him  in  his  long-predestined  place  of  rest,  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  I  think  it  must  have  seemed  to  many,  that  the  truest 
farewell  we  could  bid  him  was  that  which  he  had  himself 
bidden  to  the  "  last  great  Englishman,"  as  he  called  him, 
forty  years  ago : 

"  On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  trust. 
Hush,  the  Dead  March  wails  in  the  people's  ears  : 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears  : 
The  black  earth  yawns ;  the  mortal  disappears  ; 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
He  is  gone  who  seem'd  so  great. 
Gone  ;  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  State, 
And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 
Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down, 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him  ; 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him." 


APPENDIX. 

It  may  be  well  to  re-print  Keble's  Dedication  prefixed 
to  his  Praelectiones  Academicae  De  Poeticae  Vi  Medica, 
A.S.  MDCCCXLIV. 

VIRO   VERE   PHILOSOPHO, 
ET   VATI   SACRO, 

GULIELMO    WORDSWORTH, 

GUI    ILLUD    MUNUS    TRIBUIT 

DEUS    OPT.    MAX. 

UT,    SIVE    HOMINUM    AFFECTUS    CANERET, 

SIVE    TERRARUM    ET    CAELI    PULCHRITUDINEM, 

LEGENTIUM    ANIMOS    SEMPER   AD    SANCTIORA    ERIGERET, 

SEMPER   A   PAUPERUM  ET  SIMPLICIORUM   PARTIBUS   STARET, 

ATQUE    ADEO,    LABENTE1    SAECULO,    EXISTERET 

NON    SOLUM    DULCISSIMAE    POESEOS 

VERUM   ETIAM    DIVINAE  VERITATIS 

ANTISTES, 

UNUS    MULTORUM,    QUI    DEVINCTOS    SE    ESSE    SENTIUNT 
ASSIDUO    NOBILIUM    EIUS    CARMINUM    BENEFICIO, 
HOC    QUALECUNQUE    GRATI    ANIMI    TESTIMONIUM 

D  .  D  .  D  . 
REVERENTIAE,    PIETATIS,    AMICITIAE    ERGO. 

1  "A  shallow,  hard,  worldly  age." — Hare's  Dedication  of  Guesses  at   Truth 
to  Wordsworth,  1838. 
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